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h | srat ing champions 


SCH u 


Winning Skaters Seek National Honors 


An authorized intersectional skating meet Lake who amassed 14 points including first 
between the New York State championship place in the relay race for which they were 
team and a team irom the Chicago schools awarded a special cup, and one Malone skater 
which claimed the national championship last who scored 3 points by taking second place in 
year was proposed by the skating committee of the half-mile race in spite of the fact that 
the New York State Public High School Ath- pe fel]. 
letic Association after the state meet recently ~ , . : _- 
Lake Placid. Unf bl ii From left to right in the picture are: back 
at Lake Placid. nfavorable weather condi- sagem ses dia : . 

‘ : : row, R. Griffin, James Sheffield, Lionel Norton, 
tions made such a meet impossible this year but . " a . ' 

a Ri ates Carl Parody, Lake Placid; Anthony Gedroiz, 
the Chicago officials have expressed a willing- cS ; ; : , 
: 5 Clarence Petty, Daniel Van Nortwick, Saranac 
ness for a contest next year. The New York ¥ ; 
Lake; Herbert Denesha, Malone; 
LeRoy Burns, coach of the Lake Placid High 
School; Daniel P. Chase, Chief of the Physcial 
Education Bureau of the Department and presi- 
dent of the association; H. G. Coons, principal 


of the Lake Placid High School and chairman 


, front row, 
State team would have been made up of the : 


boys in the accompanying photograph of the 
winning team of northern New York skaters 
who won the Lake Placid meet, and in addition 
two pupils from Binghamton, two from Roches- 
ter and one from Saratoga Springs. 

In the photograph are four boys from Lake of the 
Placid who won 22 points and scored highest tion; Ignatius Neubauer, coach at Saranac 


school honors in the meet, three from Saranac Lake. 


skating committee of the state associa- 
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Doctor Wiley Gives Figures on Cost of Education 


American people spent as much for cosmetics 
and perfume as for education in 1920, Dr 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education, told the members of the 
Adirondack Schoolmasters Club at their annual 
banquet in Glens Falls February 7th. Educa- 
tion in the United States that year cost one 
billion dollars, or one-half the amount spent 
r tobacco. 

During the school year 1921-22, New York 
188,604,972 for education, an in- 
crease of 125 


$83,682,747 spent in 1917-18. This included 


State spent $ 


per cent from the sum of 


capital outlay. Eliminating capital outlay, the 
increase in the 5 years was from $73,000,000 
to $150,000,000, or 105 per cent. 

The average cost for each pupil in New York 
State in the 5 years follows: 1917-18, $55.22; 
1918-19, $59.69; 1919-20, $67.44: 1920-21, 
$93.25; 1921-22, $96.69. 

These figures show the cost for each pupil 
was increased only 75 per cent,” said Doctor 
Wiley. “Of the increase from $73,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 in the total maintenance expense, 
86. per cent was for teachers’ salaries 

The cities of New York State put a smaller 


ipal budget into edu- 








percentage of their muni 
cation than any other group of cities. The 
percentage ranges from 25 to 40 per cent. We 


can find scores of cities in other states that put 


from 40 to 65 per cent of the municipal budget 
into education. 

“What percentage of the state budget should 
go into education? Of the 1921 state budget 
of $150,000,000, about $45,000,000, or 29.2 per 
cent was spent for education. Other states 
average up to 58 per cent. In 1921 only six 
states were lower than New York State in the 
percentage of the state budget allowed for edu 
cation. Some states put half of the state bud 
get into education. 

“There are those who tell us that education 
costs too much. The increase in cost for each 
pupil is 75 per cent. Taking into consideration 
the increase from 100 to 150 per cent in the 
cost of living, I congratulate the school authori 
ties for maintaining the schools on an economy 
basis. I congratulate them upon maintaining 
the schools at an even higher plane than here- 
tofore with an increase in cost of only 75 per 
cent, while general living costs have increased 
twice that much. 

“The property in New York State is valued 
at 17% billions. Only 1 per cent of that 
amount is spent for education. The wealth of 
the State is thirty-five billions. We are putting 
only one-half of 1 per cent of our wealth into 
yf the State’s residents 


education. The income 
is nine billions. Education costs only $2 of 


every $100 income.” 





Department Is Represented 
at Chicago Conference 


Among those from the Department who at- 
tended the annual meeting in Chicago of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association were Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, Assistant Commissioner 
George M. Wiley, Alfred W. Abrams, Director, 
Visual Instruction Division; Avery W. Skinner, 
Director, Examinations and Inspections Divi- 
sion; Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief 


Measurements Bureau; Ray P. Snyder, Chief, 


Educational 


Rural Education Bureau; E. B. Richards, 
Supervisor of English; E. P. Smith, Supervisor 
of History; John L. Riley, Assistant, Immi- 


grant Fducation Bureau 


Women Teachers Form 
Cooperative Bureau 


The Cooperative Bureau for Women Teach- 
ers has been organized with headquarters in 
New York City. The announced purposes of 
the bureau are: (1) to raise the standards of 
the teaching profession by making available in 
formation and criticism as to methods of train 
ing, conditions of employment and standards 
of service; (2) to facilitate appropriate placc 
ment by affording to heads of schools and col 
leges an extensive registry of successful and 
prospective teachers, and to teachers informa 
tion as to requirements and equipment, oppor- 
tunities of training, vacancies and character 
istics of schools. The secretary is Miss J. M. 
Tatlock, 666 Lexington avenue, New York City. 





¥ 





~ 
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Arbor Day Proclamation 
In accordance with the provisions of law requiring the Commissioner of Education 
to designate the day to be observed as Arbor Day in this State, the following dates 
are hereby named for the various sections of the State: 





First district. Long Island and the counties of southeastern New York, inc 
Putnam and Dutchess — Friday, April 11th 

Second district. All of the State not included in the first and third districts 
Friday, April 18th. 

Third district. Northern New York, including the counties of Warren, Hamilton 


Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton and Essex, and the Catskill 
region in the counties of Ulster, Delaware and Green Friday, April 25th 

While Arbor Day is perhaps more generally observed in the schools than elsewhere, 
yet it should be an occasion for arousing the interests of both adults and children in 
the value and usefulness of trees, shrubs and flowers. It is a time when our school chil 


dren are privileged to lead, and it is hoped they will not overlook the opportunity 
Many school grounds have been greatly improved by the planting of trees on Arbor 
Day; many more need such attention. Care should be taken, however, that the spirit 
of Arbor Day is observed throughout the year and that proper and needed attention 
is given to trees that have been planted on other Arbor Days. Every growing thing 
has a valuable lesson for every boy and girl; the teacher who points out such lessons 
on Arbor Day performs a service not only to the children under her care but also to 
the entire community. 





It is suggested that, should weather conditions on the date desig : sect 
be unfavorable to permit carrying out any proposed program whi includes tre¢ 


planting, the exercises should be postponed for one week. 
FRANK P. Graves 


Commissi f Ed 


$25,000 Prize Offered Irregular Attendance 
for Education Plan Causes $250,000,000 Waste 


A prize of $25,000 has been offered through Irregular school attendance caused the waste 
the World Federation of Education Associa- of $250,000,000, one-quarter of the money spent 
tions for a plan to educate the children of all 10 public education in the United States in 
nations so as to bring about a better interna- 1923, according to statisticians of the United 
tional understanding and to eliminate hatred, States Bureau of Education Those who paid 

the taxes robbed themselves of this amount and 


both racial and national. The contest is open 


AGES , i ee : - at the same time deprived their own childret 
to individuals and organizations in all countries 7 ; 
acl . 1 of an average ot 2 months schooling. 
Zach plan must be stated in not more than ee a 
I More than 22,000,000 children were enrolled 


2500 words, and an equal number of words _ : ' 


in the public schools of the country and_ the 


should be ad iving , Ss ‘larifving J 
hould be added, giving arguments or clarilyimg schools were ¢ pen an average of about 8 
statements. The name and address of the con- months. Nearly 700,000 teachers were employed 


testant must not be placed on the manuscript, and that number was sufficient to instruct every 





but must be placed in a sealed, unmarked en child enrolled every school day of the 8 months 
velop accompanying it. Plans must be sub- the schools were in session. say the Bure uu of 
mitted to Augustus O. Thomas, president of the Education officials. The total cost in all the 


World Federation of Education Associations, states combined was about $1,000,000.000. By 


Augusta, Me., not later than July 1, 1924. When allowing their children to miss school one- 
the winning plan is chosen, $12,500, or one-half quarter of the tim parents caused the waste of 
the prize, will be given, and when the plan is one-quarter of the money paid to run the 
inaugurated the other half will be given. schools 
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New York Uses Radio 
for Educational Programs 

Daily educational talks over the radio, which 
will reveal in cross section, as Superintendent 
William L. Ettinger has expressed 
it, the ideals and aims of the school system, were 
inaugurated February 18th by the New York 
City department of education. The initial pro- 
gram was broadcast from the board of educa- 
tion building at Park avenue and 59th street 
through Station WJZ of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. In addition to Superintendent 
Ettinger, the speakers were Regent Herbert L. 
3ridgman and Secretary Joseph Miller jr of 
the board of -education. 

The daily programs are to include demonstra- 
tions by the schools of the work they are doing. 
The schools that had the honor of taking part 
in the first program were the Stuyvesant High 
and Public School 76, Manhattan, whose 


of Schools 


School 
musical clubs performed in a pleasing manner. 

Regent Bridgman pointed out the magnitude 
of the New York City school 


and importance 


system and commended those who direct it 
Superintendent Ettinger gave a comprehensive 
talk on the schools of the metropolis and ap- 


pealed to each citizen to acquaint himself with 
the needs of the system in order that he might 
the best 


to demand for the children 


could afford. 


continu 
that the 

The plans call for the broadcasting of a pro- 
gram relating to the schools each afternoon. 
The programs are designed to acquaint the 
people work of the and to 
educate the public as to education. 


city 


with the schools 
Superin- 
tendents of each department of the board of 
education will 


done in his department and to what purpose. 


in turn explain exactly what is 


In addition, the pupils of each school will take 


part in the programs with recitations, music 


le ssons, 


1: 


glee club and school orchestra concerts, 
spelling | 


ees and special exercises. 


a 


Seneca Vocational School 
To Have New Building 


School of Buffalo is to 
have a new building, a request of the board of 
education for an appropriation of $500,000 hav- 
ing been approved by the common council. This 


Seneca Vocational 


institution is the second oldest vocational high 
school in the State, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Federal Bureau Publishes 
Art Education Bulletin 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
issued a bulletin, Industrial Education, Circular 
21 on the subject of Suggestions on Art Edu- 
cation for Elementary Schools which is ex- 
pected to be of value to elementary teachers 
and especially to teachers of art and elementary 
industrial arts. The bulletin was prepared by 
Jane B. Welling, supervisor of art in the 
Toledo, Ohio, public schools. Miss Welling 
was formerly supervisor in the schools of Fort 
Edward and Hudson Falls, N. Y. The bulle- 
tin contains much material relating to the or- 
ganization of teaching material relating to art 
in elementary Some of the topics 
treated are: (1) 
of organization, (2) 
ideas, (3) scientific basis for color study, (4) 
educational value of the museum, (5) experi 


schools. 


needs of children the basis 


expressing the child’s 


ence in making things, (6) practical uses of 
art, (7) interest of the public in art education 

The publication also contains a brief sugges 
tive bibliography on elementary art and indus 
It is sent on application accompanied 


Unite d 


trial arts. 
by 5 cents to 
States. 


any address within the 


—(O- 


Health Teachers Meet 
at Regional Conference 
A regional conference of health teachers was 
held on February 22d at the headquarters of 
the National Organization for Puble Health 
Nursing, New York City. Nurses from Long 
Island and cities and villages adjacent to New 
York City were present. A round-table dis- 
cussion dealing with the health education pro- 
gram was conducted. Dr S. R. Meaker, former 
state oral hygiene inspector, talked upon the 
subject of oral hygiene. These regional con 
ferences have proved very successful and will 
be conducted periodically throughout the State 


—o-——_ 


Corner Stone Is Laid 
for Washington School 


The corner stone for the new George Wash- 
ington High School in New York City was 
laid on Washington’s birthday. The school is 
located in the section of the city known as 
Washington Heights. It is planned to be com- 
pleted by February 22, 1925. 
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Schenectady boys at Cobleskill farm camp 


State Schools Announce Camps for City Boys 


The directors of the New York State schools 
of agriculture at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, 
Delhi, Farmingdale and Morrisville have an- 
nounced a series of summer farm camps for 
city and town boys. Interest in farming by city 
boys is shown by the fact that approximately 
30 per cent of the enrolment of the state 
schools is made up of such boys. The purpose 
of these camps is to give boys without farm 
experience an opportunity to discover whether 
they have an aptitude for this work before they 
make a definite choice 

Fourteen boys from the Schenectady public 
schools attended a summer farm camp at Coble- 
skill last July. The unusual success of this 
camp has led the directors of the other state 
schools to provide similar opportunities for 
boys in the vicinity of their schools. The camps 
will be held during July and August for two 
and three-week periods so arranged as to meet 
the needs of the boys who enrol. 

The boys who went to Cobleskill last year 
were provided with excellent dormitory facili- 
ties. Meals were served at the school cafeteria. 
They had plenty of eggs, fruit and all the milk 
that they wished to drink. Each morning they 
worked in the barns or on the farm feeding 


cows and calves, milking, cleaning stables and 
watching the milking machines at work; they 
watered, ted, harnessed and cleaned the horses; 
they fed and cared for the poultry and gathered 
€ggs ; 
drove on the 
thinned beets, hoed corn and potatoes and drove 
the walking picked 
currants and cherries; they whitewashed the 


they bunched and loaded hay, and 


horse fork; they pulled weeds, 


cultivator; they berries, 
cow barn, mixed concrete, set up oats, opened 
up the new silo and asked questions most of 


the time. 


In the afternoon they played baseball or 
tennis or went fishing or swimming or took 
hikes. Sometimes they camped out over night 


at a nearby stream or lake and told stories 
around the camp fire. 

All activities 
members of the school staff. 


were closely supervised by 
Many commenda- 
tions from parents indicated that the boys’ ex- 
periences were worth while. Some of the boys 
definitely made up their minds that they wanted 
to be farmers while others with equal emphasis 
decided that they would not. Each had an op- 
portunity to learn for himself some important 


things about country life. 
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Recent Books on Education 
Com Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 
Barnes, I. G. Rural school management 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1923. $1.60 








Written to meet the deman de g 
specit ly with the restricted ] r 
pr fr school impr whole 
ihe S esented 1 te 
t 1 $ ly the needs tea s 
nd s udents 





Soune, I. EL rhe will-temperament and 
its testing. Yonkers, N. Y. World Book 





Co. 1923. $2.16 
This book embodies the 
I the most successful 
sow than is 
é er t li 
It is a scie ysis of the human pers y 
Vv per s Y t t ot an € ive i 
f abilities and traits 


Grizzell, E. D. Origin and development of 
the high school in New [ 
1865. N. Y. Macmillan. 










Ameri in I rar ti yu 
Mead, A. R. L earning and maine. Phil 
Lippincott. 1923. $1.50 
The material presented in this volume an 
methods rested for its use have as their 
aim tl n of theory with practice or 
application of information to actual problems ¢ 
] 


school 


Moore, M. E. Parent, teacher and school 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1923. $2 


esentation of the steps necessary for 
between the school and 
be the first requisite ir 
t modern school. I 
practical facts « 
terms that they 
used by su nization 
ess of Mothers and Parent 


Te icher Associations in their efforts to help schools. 
Neumann, Henry. Education for moral 


. . ae 

growth. N. Y. Appleton. 1923. $2.50 
‘The gravest problem for school, home anc 

munity is not raised by the relatively small number 
t is raised by the moral unen 








*) 














criminals, 
light nment of the much larger number of quite re 
spectable E eden ms,” From intr xluction, 

s ent of the principl and methods of 
securing pn growth, The bool has admirable 


unity, discusses abstract ideas with an abundance 
of concrete " rations and is pervaded with a 
h idealism which is at once infectious 





—_ of h 
and convin 
Pintner, Rudolf. Intelligence testing-meth- 

ods and results. N. Y. Holt. c1923. $2.50 

“An attempt to give a simple account of intelli- 
gence testing and the results which have so far 
been achieved by the testing movement.” 

Part 1 is mainly historical and theoretical. 

Part 2 is a description of the various tests indi- 
vidual and group that at present are available. 

Part 3 summarizes the main results of intelli- 
gence testing. 

An authoritative and comprehensive book covering 
the whole intelligence testing field. 











STATE OF NEW YORK 
spay eenenn endings 
Compiled by Educational Mee ments Bureau 
Buckingham, B. R. What Should Children 
Read in School? Journal of Educational 
Research. 9:13-21, January 1924 









This is the first instalment of a series of articles 
sul t. After a very interesting hist 
s nary ot the su t matter of rea tk 
follows a d t $ ] 
arens 1 erestS in s¢ s 
ture in a reading 5 S ot 





we very s “4 

Keyes, R. K. An Experiment in Making 
First-Term Compositions. Journal of 
Educational Method. 3:118-20, November 
1923 
















s is an eres f the construct 

f F osit Ss in ( pe ve High 

cl l, New York ( t pupils were 

given half ar r to write a s e story « on 

of tw s I} es I 

wsit | h € ¢ 

f the From these 

Se¢ t l ! © |} er 
the 

ert f 

fere 5 





useful, ulso, as a s check on ¢ erratic marking. 
Knight, F. B. & thamen, H. H. Fluctua- 


tion in mental production when motivation 





is the main variable. Journal of Applied 


i) 
oe) 


Psychology. 7:209- 
The influ 
been atta 


September 1923 





are worth 
The exper 
secutive wi 
Sheets) to a 
extremely Se 
as traterr \ 
y making th 
t rhe s 
group of fifty 
lege work 














much ad n r 

juniors, with as great a ge of accu 
showing that genuine motivation offset the fatigue 
and increased tl 


Morrison, 5. Sve Cornell, W. B. & Cornell, 
E. L. A Study of Intelligence Scales for 
Grades Two and Three. Journal of Edu- 

cational Research. 9:46-56, January 1924 


This is a critical 
criterions have been 
rhree tests appear 
and Dearborn, with 


of six tests. Four 
evaluate these tests. 
le, Otis, Haggerty 
etween them. 





The West Babylon union free school dis- 
trict 2, town of Babylon, which is in the third 
supervisory district of Suffolk county, is the 
only school in that county enrolled for junior 
project work in nature study and agriculture 
Seven boys and eleven girls have undertaken 
projects in poultry raising and clothing respec- 
tively. Principal Arnold L. Richardson is the 
local leader. 
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Commissioner Points Way to Rural School Improvement 


“Recent Achievements and Next Forward 
Steps in Rural Education” was the subject of 
an address given by Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves at the general session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association on February 26th in Chicago 
He said in part: 

“As yet about one-fourth of the total rural 
school enrolment and 45 per cent of the rural 
teaching corps are housed in one-room schools 
of the crudest 
200,000 of 
United States, and a fairly large percentage of 


There are upwards oi 
buildings in the 


sort. 
these one-room 
them were constructed at least 40 years ago, 
despite the that 
equipment have been advancing by leaps and 
Four-fifths of them 


fact school architecture and 
bounds during that time. 
have no provision for heating and ventilation, 
except the old unjacketed stove and the rickety 
respectively and nine-tenths of the 
In at least 


windows 
buildings are not properly lighted. 
90 per cent the seating is poor and unadjustable, 
and often where the seats could be arranged 
to suit the pupil, this has never been given con- 
sideration. Where in the cities some four-fifths 
of the teachers have had at least the minimum 
amount of standard training, that is, 2 years 
beyond the high school, in the country less than 
one-twentieth have so qualified; and the turn- 
over in rural teachers each year is just about 
50 per cent. As a whole, but rarely can the 
country districts secure any except the young- 
est, most immature and least experienced young 
women The better class of 
teachers, attracted by improved living condi- 


for their schools. 


tions, assured tenure, larger salaries, profes- 
sional companionship and opportunities for 
growth and promotion, are largely drained off 
into the cities. As a natural result, scholastic 
progress in the rural schools is greatly handi- 
capped, and, on the average, children of the 
same age are at least a year or two behind those 
in the cities. Moreover, in innumerable in- 
stances it is all but impossible for the farm 
children, however bright, to secure a high school 
training, for there is nothing of the sort any- 
where in their neighborhood and no facilities 
are available for board or transportation. 
“For 


calling attention to the comparative ineffective- 


half a century educators have been 


ness of the rural schools; and, since statistics, 


tests, surveys and other forms of measurement 


have come more into vogue, it has been clearly 


shown that the country schools have not only 


short of a reasonable standard oi efhi 


ciency, but that they have cost far more for 


fallen 
each pupil. The fundamental difficulty in this 


whole sad state of affairs is, OI course, the 


need of a larger unit of organization. The 


existing weaknesses can never be overcome as 
long as the small district, with its sparse popu 


lation and consequently meager wealth back of 


each child, exists as a separate and independent 
] ] 


The unit must be greatly enlarged and 
the schools consolidated, and, wherever neces 


entity. 


sary, the pupils transported, if the availabl 


nditions are t 


resources and the educational c 


course this 


approach those of the city. Of 
] 


effort to produce a larger school population for 


each unit will not alone be sufficient as the 


rural districts are still too poor, even when 
their money has been equalized and economically 
Stat¢ 


more 


expended, and the must, therefore, step 


in and provide substantial and bette: 


equalized subsidies for them all. No one has 
yet devised a plan that will secure good build 
ings and equipment without money, and all th 
special training of rural teachers in the world 
will not help the 


other conditions are 


situation if the salaries and 
not such as to attra: t them 
to the country. 

start must be made through 
This 


more and more during the past quarter of a 


“Clearly the 


consolidation we have been recognizing 


century. There has been a constantly increas 
ing tendency to organize larger units in admin 
istration and to secure the enactment and im 


provement of consolidation and transportation 


laws. The movement began a generation ago 
has gradually spread 
It has leaped 


state to state through the zeal of 


in New England, and 


throughout the country. from 
educational 
reformers and missionaries and the force of 
example. 

“ Our 


though persistent. 


efforts must, however, be patient, 


Rural people cling with 
great tenacity to the old colonial right of each 
little district to administer its own school and 
to the outworn machinery of the small district 
system, and they will not readily be benefited 
against their will. Moreover, there are always 
selfish and bigoted outsiders, sometimes with 


considerable influence and even journalistic and 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 


the State Department of Education 


Cuarces F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 


tutions of the State. To others it will 


educational inst 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., 
1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103,.act of 
authorized July 19, 1918. 


under the act of 


August 24, 
October 3, 1917, 


MARCH 1, 1924 


April 11th Is Bird Day 
The date of Bird Day has fixed for 
Friday, April 11th. This day affords an annual 
special made to 
bird life. that 


been 


to be 
Material 


opportunity for efforts 


create an interest in 
may be helpful in preparing for the observance 
of the day will be given in the next issue of 
the Bulletin 


—-——_Q——_ 


Dr Samuel Roseburgh Morrow 


Dr Samuel Roseburgh Morrow, a member of 
the Medical Inspection Bureau of the Depart- 
ment, died at his home in Albany on February 
24th. He was graduated from Yale University 
in 1870. For the taught in the 
Yale Preparatory School and he 
in Greek in the 


next 3 years he 
was then made 
University, a 


While asso- 


medi- 


an instructor 
position which he 
ciated with Yale 
cine and was subsequently 
Physicians and Surgeons, 
University, in 1878. He was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha Delta Phi fraterni- 
ties. Fe years he was a lecturer 
and professor at the Albany Medical College 
g period of service he was re- 


4 


held for 3 years. 
University, he 
graduated 


studied 
from the 


College ot Columbia 


rr nearly forty 


During this lor 
garded as one of the most successful teachers 
in medicine in Albany. 
brilliant operator as well 
The esteem and affection with which 
students and co- 


He was distinguished 
as a successful 
teacher. 
former 


he was held by his 


THE 





STATE OF NEW YORK 
vorkers has been fre ym ~~ He 
Was a gentieman ¢ i I  s ct and 
bility 

- a 
Dr L. Emmet Holt 

The death of Dr L. Emmet Holt in Peki 
China, on January 14th has brought to the 
minds of all health workers a realizat f th 
enormous contribution Doctor H made to the 
child health of this country. Although he had 
a large private practice, he found time to serve 


diseases of children in the 
ic Medical School and Hos- 
clinical professor of diseases 


ildren at the College of 


as professor of the 
New York Polyclin 
pital. He was also 
of ch Physicians and 
Surgeons and was physician in chief of 


Hospital, New York His books on _ the 


diseases of children and the 


Babies’ 


feed- 
have His 
Child Health Organization 
of America Child Health 
Association) won for that organization immedi- 
ition. He 


the board of dir 


care and 


ing of infants been widely read. 
sponsorship of the 
(now the American 
was also 
a member of Rocke- 
feller Institute and it was to spread the doctrine 

that Doctor Holt 


was requested by Rockefeller Institute to go to 


ate and widespread recogn 


ectors of 
of child health and hygiene 


China to deliver a series of lectures. 

School officials of New York State will recall 
the address Doctor Holt gave before the Coun- 
cil of Superintendents on October 19, 1921 in 
the State 

The problem of the nutrition of school chil- 
dren and its bearing upon progress in school 
work is one whose importance 1s not yet appre- 
ciated. To expect an underfed, malnourished 
child to profit by educational advantages no 
matter how superior these may be, is a grievous 
error. We can not fill the head whi the 
stomach is empty, nor can we expect applica- 
tion or concentration of mind from an anemic, 
nervous child who is seriously underweight. In 
such circumstances a large part of the time and 
energy of the teacher is wasted effort. 

That education in health should form an in- 
tegral part of public school education, it seems 
to me is a position which is unassailable. Next 
to moral training, more important in its rela- 
tion to life than anything else, is health. The 
basis of adult health is proper nutrition during 
growth. To insure this is one of the great 
problems before the world today. It can come 
only through an aroused and enlightened public 
opinion. The school is the place where the 
foundations for it must be laid. Vitalized 
health teaching of school children, I believe, to 
be the greatest movement in the health field i 
the past 30 years 


Education Building. He said in part: 
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Sixteen Schools Compete 
in Stock Judging Contest 


At the second annual contest for judging 
cattle and hogs held at Ithaca, February 14, 
1924 during Farmer’s Week fifteen high school 
departments of agriculture and one state schoo! 
were represented by teams of three boys each. 
The high schools represented were Avon, Bath, 
Belleville, Boonville, Churchville, Endicott, 
Gouverneur, Homer, King Ferry, Marcellus, 
Moravia, Malone, Pulaski, Trumansburg and 
Webster and the state school represented was 
Farmingdale. 

Silver cups were awarded by the animal hus- 
bandry department of the State College of 
Agriculture to the six teams making the highest 
total scores. These six cups were graded in 
size from a large cup for first place to a small 
one for sixth. The school teams awarded cups 
and their scores on the basis of 1500 as a per- 
fect score were Malone 1140, Moravia 1130, 
King Ferry 1120, Endicott 1100, Bath 1080, 
Marcellus 1050. 

In addition to these awards, H. N. Young, 
teacher of agriculture at Malone and leader of 
the Malone team, was presented with a silver 
cup. Special medals of the animal husbandry 
department were given to Lorenzo Sinclair of 
Bath for making the highest score in cattle and 
to Curtis Payne of Endicott for the highest 
score in hogs. 

Both the Malone and Endicott teams have 
been previous winners in stock judging contests 
during this year. At the State School of Agri- 
culture at Canton on February 8th in competi- 
tion with seven northern New York high school 
departments of agriculture, Malone was also 
winner and at the State School at Morrisville 
in November Endicott was winner in competi- 
tion with agricultural departments from central 
New York. 

—— 


Orval T. Butler Elected 
District Superintendent 


Orval T. Butler has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools for the first district of 
Chemung county to succeed the late C. W. Van- 
dergrift. Mr Butler has been principal of the 
Horseheads High School for 13 years. He will 
continue as principal until his successor is 
elected. 


Testimonial Dinner Given 


to Association President 
In recognition of the election of Arvie 
Eldred, superintendent of schools at Troy, as 
president of the New York State Teachers 
Association, a testimonial dinner was given at 
the Troy High School February 9th. Those 
in attendance included 250 teachers of Troy 
representatives of the Department and of the 
association. Among those who spoke was Dr 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education. 








= 


Washington Statue Given 
to State Normal School 


A copy of the Houdon statue of Washington 
of heroic size was presented to the Buffalo 
State Normal School by the class of 1923 at 
the institution. It was accepted by Principal 
Harry W. Rockwell at Washington’s birthday 
exercises held at the school. 

—— 


Commissioner Points Way 


to School Improvement 
(Concluded from page 167) 

political backing, who appeal to the suspicions 
and prejudices of country folk and to their 
outworn devotion to the ‘ little red schoolhouse.’ 
But the policy of centralization is bound to win 
in time through its own merit and in proportion 
as its value becomes known by trial. In the 
future, as in the past, progress in this direction 
will be most safely made first through special 
enactment for certain sections, then through 
permissive legislation for the entire state, and 
finally, when most rural sections have been con- 
verted, through a mandatory law for all. There 
is no reason for discouragement over the pres- 
ent situation. The achievements of today have 
been strung out over many years and have often 
been preceded by unsuccessful attempts and not 
infrequently followed by reaction. But there 
has been a steady if slow advancement, and, amid 
all the adverse conditions and bitter opposition, 
the principle of consolidation has shown its 
strength. It can no longer be regarded as a 
mere experiment or fad; it has won a perma- 
nent place in practical school administration. 
It is preliminary and fundamental to effective- 
ness in all other reform— in building, equip- 
ment, content and method.” 
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Origin of Names of New York State Counties 


Compiled by Committee on Geographic Names 


Greene county 
Greene county was named in honor of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene (1742-1786) for his 
brilliant successes during the Revolution. He 
was considered by many the greatest soldier 
next to Washington of the Revolution. 


Hamilton county 
Hamilton county was named in honor of 
Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804). He was a 
member of the convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution and did much to secure 
its adoption. He was the only member from 
New York who signed it. 


Herkimer county 

Herkimer county perpetuates the name oi 
General Nicholas Herkimer who was born about 
1715 and died at his home in the Mohawk val 
ley August 16, 1777. He served with distinc- 
tion during the Revolutionary War, attaining 
the rank of brigadier general. His death was 
caused by wounds received at the battle of 
Oriskany. 

Jefferson county 

Jefferson county was named in honor oi 
Thomas Jefferson, the third president of the 
United States. He was elected delegate to the 
Continental Congress and was chosen chairman 
of the committee which drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. In 1796 he was elected Vice 
President of the United States. On February 
17, 1801, the electors having failed to make a 
choice, he was chosen President and served tw« 
terms. 

Kings county 

Kings county was named after King James 

Il of England 
Lewis county 

Lewis county was named in honor of Morgan 
Lewis, Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York 1792, Chief Justice in 1801 and Governor 
of New York from 1804-7. In 1813 he was 
made a major general and was intrusted with 
the defence of New York City. After the war 


he applied himself to agriculture and literary 


pursuits, and in 1835 was president of the New 
York Historical Society. 


Livingston county 
Livingston county commemorates the name 
of Robert R. Livingston, noted lawyer, diplo- 
mat, congressman and author. In 1775 he was 
a delegate to the Continental Congress and was 
a member of the committee for drafting the 
Declaration of Independence. He was Chan- 
cellor of New York under the new Constitution 
und filled that office until 1801 when he ac- 
cepted the appointment of minister to France. 
Vad 
Madison county was named after James 
Madison, the fourth President of the United 
States. In 1801 President Jefferson appointed 





son county 


him Secretary of State. He was inaugurated 
President of the United States March 4, 1809 
and was reelected in 1812. He served as a 
public official for 32 years 

Monroe county 

Monroe county was named in honor of James 
Monroe, the fifth President of the United 
States. After being graduated from William 
and Mary College in 1776, he joined the con- 
tinental army and rose to the rank of captain. 
In 1783 he was elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress. He was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States March 4, 1817, 
serving two terms as President. At the end of 
26 years of public service he retired. 

Montgomery county 

Montgomery county was named in honor of 
Major General Richard Montgomery who was 
born in Ireland in 1736 and was killed in the 
attack on Quebec in 1775. Montgomery county 
originally included all that portion of New 
York State west of Utica. 

Nassau count) 

Nassau is the old name of Long Island. 
Long Island was named in honor of William 
of Nassau, Prince of Orange. 

New York county 

New York county takes its name from York, 
England, and in part may be considered in 
honor of the Duke of York. 


Niagara county 
Niagara has had many fanciful interpreta- 
tions and even more variations of spelling. It 
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did not originally refer to the falls, but to the 
general locality. The word was a corruption 
we of a Neutral Indian name and in the Jesuit 
Relations of 1641 it was spelled “ Onguiaahra,” 
a misprint for “ Ongniaahra.” It was the name 
of a Neutral town and also the river, as well 
as of the contiguous territory. The word was 
translated “the neck,” but in both Seneca and 
Onondaga languages it appeared to signify “a 
divided plain.” Bulletin 30 of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology interprets the word as 
“ bisected bottom-lands.” 
Oneida county 

Oneida county was named from the Oneida 
Indians who formerly occupied the region. The 
word “ Oneida” was derived from the Iroquois 
word “tiionéfiote,” sometimes corrupted to 
“oneota,” and meaning according to Hewitt, 
“it-a-rock has-set-up,” (continuative). The 
intent was to convey the meaning that some- 
thing had set up a rock which has stood, now 
stands and will stand. This rock, of course, 
is the Oneida stone, a rock about which the 
ancient councils of the Oneida Indians were 
held. This allusion gives the Oneida the coun- 
cil appellation “the people of the stone.” 

Onondaga county 

Onondaga county was named from the Onon- 
daga Indians who occupied this region and stil! 
live upon a reservation not far from Syracuse. 
The word “ Onondaga” means “in, on or upon 
a hill,” from “ ononda,” or “ ganunda,” meaning 
“hill,” and “ga” or “ghon,” meaning “ in, 
on or upon.” Hewitt in the Handbook of 
American Indians gives the derivation from 
the Onondaga word “ onofita”ge’.” The name 
alludes to the hilltop castle of these people and 
to their ancient custom of building their strong- 
holds upon high and steep hills. 


Ontario county 





Ontario is a corruption of an Iroquois word 
meaning “ beautiful lake.” The name refers to 
Lake Ontario, which the Indians called “ Skan- 
yatario” or “Skanadario.” The name is also 
that of one of the great civil chiefs of the 
Iroquois, Handsome Lake of the Seneca nation. 
The word is composed of two parts, “ oniatara ” 
meaning “lake” and “io” meaning “ beauti- 
ful, noble or good.” 

Orange county 

Orange county, one of the original counties, 

was named in honor of William, Prince of 
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Orange, who was held in high esteem by many 
of the first settlers in this region 
Orleans county 
Orleans county was formed in 1824 and was 
1amed after the French royal house of Orleans 
Lafayette’s visit shortly previous to the forma 
tion of this county was probably responsibl 
for the adoption of a large number of French 
names in this country. 
Oswego county 
Oswego is an Iroquois word sometimes pri 
nounced “ Oshwega” or “ Ohsweken.” It re 
fers to the mouth of a river or to any stream 
of water rapidly pouring out. Literally it is 
“the outpouring.” Applied to the county which 
takes the name, it refers to the mouth of th 
Oswego river. 


There is some dispute as to the origin of this 
name. Morgan gives it as “ Otesaga.” It ap 
parently means “upon the rock” or “place of 
the rock.” The terminal “ga” refers to a 


‘ 


n” or “upon.” 


f 


place and “go” (goh) mean 
Rock is “ otsteaha.” 
Putnam count) 

Putnam county perpetuates the name oi 
General Israel Putnam who rendered distin 
guished service in the French and Indian War 
and the Revolutionary War. His bravery at 
the battle of Bunker Hill made him one of the 
heroes of the Revolution. 


Queens county 
Queens county, one of the original counties 
of the State, was named in honor of Catherine, 
wife of James II of England. : 
Rensselaer county 
Rensselaer county takes its name from a very 
distinguished family dating back in this country 
to Kiliaen Van Rensselaer the original patroon, 
whose original grant of land extended over the 
greater part of Albany, Rensselaer and Colum- 
bia counties. 
Richmond county 
Richmond county, one of the original coun- 
ties, was named for the Duke of Richmond, 
son of Charles II, King of England. 
Rockland county 
Rockland county takes its name from “ rocky 
land,” an early general term applied to this 
region by the early settlers. 
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Leading Teams in High School Basketball Leagues 


Leaders in the basketball leagues of the New 
York State Public High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation were reported on February 26th to be 
as follows: 

Section I — Long Island 

In section 1 of the Suffolk County League 
Patchogue continues to lead with Bay Shore 
having a chance to tie, these teams apparently 
being the strongest in the county. Amityville 
and Islip are tied in section 2. Sag Harbor 
and Westhampton were leading in section 3, 
The Nassau County 


Riverhead in section 4. 


League has submitted no reports. 


Section II — Hudson River 

In the D-U-S-O League Kingston is leading 
with Newburgh having an outside chance to 
tie. In the Orange County League, section 1, 
Cornwall is leading, but an epidemic of scarlet 
fever caused the cancellation of its game with 
Newburgh last week. In section 2 Tuxedo and 
Goshen are the two leaders. In the West- 
chester County League Mount Vernon continues 
to be undefeated. There is a close race for 
second place. In the Lower Hudson Valley 
League, Peekskill and Ossining are the leading 
teams. In the Rockland County League Nyack 
continues to lead, second place being closely 
contested for by Suffern, Pearl River, Spring 
Valley and Haverstraw. 

Section III — Northeastern New York 

In the Major League, section 1, Troy and 
Albany has a possible 
chance to create a triple tie. In section 2 Glens 
Falls is leading, still undefeated. Rensselaer 
is in second place. Schenectady is undefeated 
in section 3 to date. Gloversville is second. In 
the Minor League, northern section, Cohoes is 
the apparent winner. In the southern section, 
a tie exists between Scotia and Chatham. The 
semifinal games are scheduled for March 14th 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute gym- 
nasium, and the finals at Union College, March 
21st and 22d. 


Lansingburg are tied. 


Section IV — Southern Section 
Elmira won the championship of the Southern 
League by going through its league season so 
far without defeat. The Eastern Delaware 
County League has been won by Delhi Acad- 
emy with Hobart second. In the Tri-County 


League Oneonta and Cobleskill are reported 


tied, each having lost one game. Elmira 
Heights is leading in the Tompkins, Chemung, 


Schuyler county combination. 


Section V — Central New York 

In the Upper Mohawk Valley League New 
Hartford and Whitesboro are tied. In the Cen- 
tral New York League Little Falls is setting 
the pace with Herkimer second. In the Onon- 
daga County League, eastern section, East Syra- 
cuse weakened by the loss of some of its regu- 
lar players, lost to Minoa in its first defeat of 
Eastwood and Minoa have 
Solvay 


the league season. 
a chance to tie for sectional 
and Skaneateles are the two 
western section. 

Auburn High School has won in the newly 
organized Central New York League. A decis- 
ive game with Vocational High School of Syra- 
cuse was won by the unique score of 5-3. 

In the North Central New York League, 
Christian Brothers Academy of Syracuse is the 
apparent winner with Canastota in second place. 
The Christian Brothers Academy entered the 
league with the understanding that it would not 
represent the league in the sectional champion- 


honors. 
leaders in the 


ships, so the second team will be given that 
honor. The race for second place is not yet 
decided. 

The Rome team played its first two games 
using a player over age. The league officials 
ordered these games played over again. 

Section VI — Rochester Section 

The Rochester championship will be decided 
in a game between Charlotte High School, 
winner of its section, and the winner of East 
High and West High game. Geneva and Can- 
andaigua are leading in one section of the 
Finger Lakes League, while Phelps and Clifton 
Springs head the second section. East Roches- 
ter or Pittsford is expected to win the Monroe 
County championship. Wolcott and Williams- 
son are the leaders in the two sections of the 
Wayne County League. In the Steuben County 
League Corning Free Academy is leading one 
section and Painted Post the other. 

In Allegany county, Wellsville is the apparent 
winner in the eastern section, and Cuba High 
School in the western section. Dansville High 
School is rated the best of the Livingston 
County League teams. Attica and Warsaw are 

(Concluded om page 175) 
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Local History of New York State 
4 The Permanent Settlement of New Netherland 

















Map of New Netherland, being part of the map entitled “Nova Anglia, Novum Belgium et 
Virginia,” in the 1630 edition of Johannes de Laet’s Nieuwe Wereldt, or Description of 
the New World 


The State of New York is about to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of its settlement by the 
Dutch. The date of this settlement has long 
been a matter of controversy, most of the ear- 
lier and well-known historians having stated 
that the first permanent settlement in New 


Netherland was made in 1623, and some of the 
more recent writers having held that this settle- 
ment took place in 1624. Nearly all writers, 
however, agree that the first settlement was 
made by the colonists who came over on the 
ship New Netherland, which was sent out by 
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the Dutch West India Company shortly after 
the organization of this company. Nicolaes van 
Wassenaer, who is our principal authority in 


says of this vessel: 


this matter 

The West India Company being chartered 
to navigate these rivers, did not neglect so to 
do, but equipped in the spring a vessel of 130 
lasts [260 tons], called the Nieu Nederlandt, 
whereof Cornelis Jacobsz May of Hoorn was 
skipper, with a company of thirty families, 
mostly Walloons, to plant a colony there. They 
sailed in the beginning of March, and directing 
heir course by the Canary Islands, steered 
owards the Wild Coast (Guiana), and gained 
he west wind which luckily [took] them in the 
beginning of May into the river called, first Rio 
de Montagnes, now the River Mauritius [Hud 
son river], lying in 40% degrees. He found a 
Frenchman lying in the mouth of the river, wh 
would erect the arms of the King of France 
there, but the Hollanders would not permit it. 
forbidding it by commission from the Lords 
States General and the Directors of the West 
India Company; and in order not to be frus 
trated therein, with the assistance of those of 
the yacht Maeckereel which had lain above, they 
caused a yacht of two guns to be manned, and 
conveyed the Frenchman out of the river, who 
would do the same thing in the South river 
[Delaware river], but he was also prevented by 
the settlers there. 








t 
t 
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This statement occurs under the marginal 
date of April 1624 and by many historians has 
been taken to mean that the ship New Nether- 
land arrived in May 1623. This, however, is 
an error, as shown by the reference to the 
yacht Maeckereel, or Mackerel, which, as we 
know from other sources, sailed from Holland 
in July 1623 and therefore could not have 
‘lain above,” meaning near the site of the 
present city of Albany, in May 1623. More- 
over, from a record which within recent years 
has come to light in Holland, we know that on 
November 3, 1623, Adriaen Jorissen Thienpont, 
skipper for Pieter Boudaen Courten, one of the 
directors of the Zeeland Chamber of the com- 
pany and a private trader to New Netherland, 
appeared before the Assembly of the Nineteen 
and declared that they still had in the Hudson 
river some trading goods, two sloops and some 
people. He therefore requested permission to 
make ready a yacht to trade their merchandise 
and bring home their people. The assembly 
refused to grant this request, but decided that 
a ship should be equipped by the Amsterdam 
Chamber, which might “take with them five 
or six families of the colonists in order to make 
a beginning of settlement there and on that 
occasion bring back the goods secured in return 
for their merchandise and their people.” On 
March 28, 1624, the Assembly of the Nineteen 


ratified a set of regulations for the colonists 
who were to embark on the ship New Nether- 
land. The fact therefore is well established 
that this ship sailed in 1624. The question, how- 
ever, whether it brought over the first per- 
manent colonists is not so easily determined. 

Kiliaen van Rensselaer, in a memorial pre- 
sented by him to the West India Company in 
1633, makes the explicit statement that “ sundry 
colonists, as early as 1623, had been conveyed 
thither with instructions to dwell there as free 
persons and to carry on trade.” Similar state- 
ments occur in the 1630 edition of Johannes de 
Laet’s Nieuwe Wereldt [New World], and in 
documents relating to New Netherland of 1644, 
1647 and 1649. To reconcile these statements 
with the facts set forth above, we must assume 
that they relate to the sailing of the yacht 
Mackerel. This yacht must apparently be iden- 
tified with a ship which arrived at Amsterdam 
irom New Netherland in August 1624 and 
which according to the Dutch historian Bau- 
dartius “had conveyed some families from 
Holland thither.” It is probable, therefore, that 
this yacht brought over some who selected a 
suitable site for the settlers who were to follow 
and that the “thirty families, mostly Wal- 
loons,” who came over on the ship New 
Netherland, under the command of Cornelius 
Jacobsen May, formed the first fully equipped 
and officially organized company of colonists 
who came to New Netherland. 

According to Wassenaer, these colonists con- 
sisted mostly of Walloons, that is, French- 
speaking Protestants from the southern prov- 
inces of what is now the kingdom of Belgium 
and part of the departments of Ardennes, Aisne 
and du Nord, in France. These people had fled 
to Holland on account of religious persecution 
Many of them lived at Leyden, where the Pil- 
grims temporarily resided before coming to 
America. They wished to find a place where 
they could preserve their language and tradi- 
tions and make a living more easily than in 
overcrowded Holland. In 1622 they therefore 
petitioned the provincial States of Holland to 
emigrate to the West Indies, a generic term 
then used for the whole of the American con- 
tinent. It is to them that the resolution of 
November 3, 1623, refers as the colonists of 
whom five or six families might be taken 
along “to make a beginning of settlement 
there.” To these Walloons belongs, in part. 
the credit of having first subdued the wilder- 
ness and planted civilization in the territory of 
this State. 
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Colorado School Offers 
Four-year Scholarships 


The Colorado School of Mines at Golden, 
Colo., offers annually to a student from New 
York State a free scholarship for 4 years, the 
annual value of which is about $250. The ap- 
pointment to this scholarship will be made by 
the State Department of Education. The ap- 
pointee must meet the entrance requirements to 
the school, information concerning which may 
be obtained by writing directly to the Colorado 
School of Mines. 

Any student who wishes to be considered for 
this scholarship should make application at one« 
to Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education, State Department of 


Education, Albany, N. Y. 


—— 


Hudson Falls Opens 
New School Building 


The new high school building at Hudson 
Falls has recently been occupied. The building 
contains an auditorium with 1000 seats. Other 
features of interest are the gymnasium, 
equipped with bleachers seating 400 persons, 
and fine laboratories. The building cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. G. A. Ingalls is super- 
intendent of schools and C. B. Olds is principal 
of the high school. 

satiialiipeains 


Parent-Teacher Body 
Will Meet in St Paul 


The annual meeting of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will be held during the week of May 5th, at 
St Paul, Minn. The president of the organiza- 
tion, Mrs Augustus Reeve of Philadelphia, has 
arranged a program covering all phases of child 


welfare. a 


Schenectady Will Build 
Technical High School 


The Schenectady board of education has de- 
cided that the new high school will embrace a 
technical and commercial course rather than a 
college preparatory course. The decision was 
reached after answers to a questionnaire had 
been received from forty educational authorities. 

In answer to the question as to the advisa- 
bility of separate high schools for boys and 
girls, thirty-seven were reported opposed and 
three favorable. 


Immigrant Girl Wins 


First Prize for Essay 
The medal offered by the Illinois Watch 
Company to the senior in the Adams High 
School for the best essay on Abraham Lincoln 
was won by Pauline Derenkowski. More than 
usual interest was evidenced in the award since 
the winner came to this country from Russia 
in October 1922 with a limited knowledge of 
written English and unable to speak the lan- 
guage of her adopted country. In spite of her 
handicap, Miss Derenkowski passed the English 
Three Years examination and obtained in that 
year a total of 49 Regents counts 


Leading Teams in 
School Basketball Leagues 


(Concluded from page 172) 
tied for first place in the Wyoming County 
League. 

The sectional tournament between these eight 
league champions will be held at Rochester on 
March 20th. The games will be preceded by a 
sportsmanship dinner at the University of 
Rochester. Two gymnasiums will be used for 
the games. The semifinals will be played Fri- 
day, March 21st, and the sectional champion- 
ship decided on Saturday, March 22d. The 
University of Rochester fraternities will enter- 
tain the teams. 

Section VII — Western New York 

Lafayette High School is leading the Buffalo 
City League with Masten Park High School 
second. Niagara Falls has won the champion- 
ship of the Western New York League al- 
though there are still two games to be played. 
In the Chautauqua County League Silver Creek 
and Westfield are tied. In Cattaraugus county 
Ellicottville is leading the eastern section and 
Randolph the western section 

Section VIII — Northern New York 

Canton and Potsdam are the two leaders in 
the Northern New York League. Plattsburg 
is still ahead in the Adirondack League, with 
Lake Placid in second place. Port Henry is 
again showing the way in the Essex County 
League. 

The second week in March will see the com- 
pletion of all league schedules, and the sec- 
tional championships will be under way during 
the latter part of that week and the end of the 
third week. The state grand championships 
will be held at Syracuse University, March 
27th, 28th and 29th. 
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the Dutch West India Company shortly after 


the organization of this company. Nicolaes van 





Wassenaer, who is our principal authority in 
this matter, says of this vessel: 

The West India Company being chartered 
to navigate these rivers, did not neglect so to 
do, but equipped in the spring a vessel of 130 
lasts [260 tons], called the Nieu Nederl 
whereof Cornelis Jacobsz May of Hoorn was 
skipper, with a company of thirty families, 





mostly Walloons, to plant a colony there. They 
sailed in the beginning of March, and directing 
their course by the Canary Islands, steered 
towards the Wild Coast (Guiana), and gained 
the west wind which luckily [took] them in the 
beginning of May into the river called, first Rio 
de Montagnes, now the River Mauritius [Hud 
son river], lying in 40™% degrees. He found a 
Frenchman lying in the mouth of the river, wh« 
would erect the arms of the King of France 
there, but the Hollanders would not permit it 
forbidding it by commission from the Lords 
States General and the Directors of the West 


India Company; and in order not to be frus 


trated therein, with the assistance of those ot 
the yacht Maeckereel which had lain above, they 
caused a yacht of two guns to be manned, and 
conveyed the Frenchman out of the river, who 
would do the same thing in the South river 
[Delaware river], but he was also prevented by 
the settlers there. 





This statement occurs under the marginal 
date of April 1624 and by many historians has 
been taken to mean that the ship New Nether- 
land arrived in May 1623. 


an error, as shown by the reference to th 


This, howeve r, is 


acht Maeckereel, or Mackerel, which, as we 
know from other sources, sailed from Holland 
in July 1623 and therefore could not have 
“lain above,” meaning near the site of the 
present city of Albany, in May 1623. More- 
over, from a record which within recent years 
has come to light in Holland, we know that on 
November 3, 1623, Adriaen Jorissen Thienpont, 
skipper for Pieter Boudaen Courten, one of the 
directors of the Zeeland Chamber of the com- 
pany and a private trader to New Netherland, 
appeared before the Assembly of the Nineteen 
and declared that they still had in the Hudson 
river some trading goods, two sloops and some 
people. He therefore requested permission to 
make ready a yacht to trade their merchandise 
and bring home their people. The assembly 
refused to grant this request, but decided that 
a ship should be equipped by the Amsterdam 
Chamber, which might “take with them five 
or six families of the colonists in order to make 
a beginning of settlement there and on that 


occasion bring back the goods secured in return 


for their merchandise and their people.” On 
March 28, 1624, the Assembly of the Nineteen 


ratified a set of regulations for the colonists 
who were to embark on the ship New Nether- 
land. The fact therefore is well established 
that this ship sailed in 1624. The question, how- 
ever, whether it brought over the first per- 
manent colonists is not so easily determined. 

Kiliaen van Rensselaer, in a memorial pre- 
sented by him to the West India Company in 
1633, makes the explicit statement that “ sundry 
colonists, as early as 1623, had been conveyed 
thither with instructions to dwell there as free 
persons and to carry on trade.” Similar state- 
ments occur in the 1630 edition of Johannes de 
Laet’s Nieuwe Wereldt [New World], and in 
documents relating to New Netherland of 1644, 
1647 and 1649. To reconcile these statements 
with the facts set forth above, we must assume 
that they relate to the sailing of the yacht 
Mackerel. This yacht must apparently be iden- 
tified with a ship which arrived at Amsterdam 
irom New Netherland in August 1624 and 
which according to the Dutch historian Bau- 
dartius “had conveyed some families from 
Holland thither.” It is probable, therefore, that 
this yacht brought over some who selected a 
suitable site for the settlers who were to follow 
and that the “thirty families, mostly Wal- 
loons,” who came over on the ship New 
Netherland, under the command of Cornelius 
Jacobsen May, formed the first fully equipped 
and officially organized company of colonists 
who came to New Netherland. 

According to Wassenaer, these colonists con- 
sisted mostly of Walloons, that is, French- 
speaking Protestants from the southern prov- 
inces of what is now the kingdom of Belgium 
and part of the departments of Ardennes, Aisne 
and du Nord, in France. These people had fled 
to Holland on account of religious persecution. 
Many of them lived at Leyden, where the Pil- 
grims temporarily resided before coming to 
America. They wished to find a place where 
they could preserve their language and tradi- 
tions and make a living more easily than in 
overcrowded Holland. In 1622 they therefore 
petitioned the provincial States of Holland to 
emigrate to the West Indies, a generic term 
then used for the whole of the American con- 
tinent. It is to them that the resolution of 
November 3, 1623, refers as the colonists of 
whom five or six families might be taken 
along “to make a beginning of settlement 
there.” To these Walloons belongs, in part. 
the credit of having first subdued the wilder- 


ness and planted civilization in the territory of 


this State 
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Colorado School Offers 
Four-year Scholarships 


The Colorado School of Mines at Golden 
Colo., offers annually to a student from New 
York State a free scholarship for 4 years, the 
annual value of which is about $250. The ap 
pointment to this scholarship will be made by 
the State Department of Education. The ap- 
pointee must meet the entrance requirements to 


the school, 


information concerning which may 
be obtained by writing directly to the Colorad 
School of Mines 

Any student who wishes to be considered for 
this scholarship should make application at one 
to Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


——— 


Hudson Falls Opens 
New School Building 
The new high school building at Hudson 
Falls has recently been occupied. The building 
contains an auditorium with 1000 seats. Other 
features of interest are the gymnasium. 
equipped with bleachers seating 400 persons, 
and fine laboratories. The building cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. G. A. Ingalls is super- 
intendent of schools and C. B. Olds is principal 
of the high school. 
on 


Parent-Teacher Body 
Will Meet in St Paul 


The annual meeting of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will be held during the week of May 5th, at 
St Paul, Minn. The president of the organiza- 
tion, Mrs Augustus Reeve of Philadelphia, has 
arranged a program covering all phases of child 


welfare. ee 


Schenectady Will Build 
Technical High School 


The Schenectady board of education has de- 
cided that the new high school will embrace a 
technical and commercial course rather than a 
college preparatory course. The decision was 
reached after answers to a questionnaire had 
been received from forty educational authorities. 

In answer to the question as to the advisa- 
bility of separate high schools for boys and 
girls, thirty-seven were reported opposed and 
three favorable. 


Immigrant Girl Wins 
First Prize for Essay 

The medal offered by the Illinois Watch 
Company to the senior in the Adams High 
School for the best essay on Abraham Lincoln 
was won by Pauline Derenkowski. More than 
usual interest was evidenced in the award sine 
the winner came to this country from Russia 
in October 1922 with a limited knowledge of 
written English and unable to speak the lan- 
guage of her adopted country. In spite of her 
handicap, Miss Derenkowski passed the English 
rhree Years examination and obtained in that 
year a total of 49 Regents counts 
Leading Teams in 

School Basketball Leagues 
(Concluded from page 172) 
tied for first place in the Wyoming County 
League. 

The sectional tournament between these eight 
league champions will be held at Rochester on 
March 20th. The games will be preceded by a 
sportsmanship dinner at the University of 
Rochester. Two gymnasiums will be used for 
the games. The semifinals will be played Fri- 
day, March 21st, and the sectional champion- 
ship decided on Saturday, March 22d. The 
University of Rochester fraternities will enter- 
tain the teams 

Section VII — Western New York 

Lafayette High School is leading the Buffalo 
City League with Masten Park High School 
second. Niagara Falls has won the champion- 
ship of the Western New York League al- 
though there are still two games to be played. 
In the Chautauqua County League Silver Creek 
and Westfield are tied. In Cattaraugus county 
Ellicottville is leading the eastern section and 
Randolph the western section. 

Section VIII — Northern New York 

Canton and Potsdam are the two leaders in 
the Northern New York League. 
is still ahead in the Adirondack League, with 


*lattsburg 


Lake Placid in second place. Port Henry is 
again showing the way in the Essex County 
League. 

The second week in March will see the com- 
pletion of all league schedules, and the sec- 
tional championships will be under way during 
the latter part of that week and the end of the 
third week. The state grand championships 
will be held at Syracuse University, March 
27th, 28th and 29th. 
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Notes from the Field 


“ Sharing Our National Income” 
ject of the essay contest for which Alvan T. 


The new high school at Batavia will be 
formally dedicated March 7th. 

Mary L. Lyles, for 20 years principal of 
Public School 22, Murray Hill, Flushing, died 
February 7th. 

Daniel D. Feldman, principal of the Curtis 
High School at New Brighton since 1913, died 


February 11th. 


At a special school meeting held February 
taxpayers of Mount Kisco appropriated 
$225,000 for the erection of an addition to the 


oth, 


present school building. 


The corner stone of the new high school at 
Northport was laid with appropriate exercises 
on February 12th. The building is being 
erected at a cost of $400,000. 


Taxpayers of Brocton appropriated $40,000 
tor the improvement of the high school at a 
meeting held 8th. The 
be spent for the erection of a new heating plant 
and a building to be used for a gymnasium and 


February money will 


kindergarten department. 


The high school to be erected in New 
Rochelle will be known as the Woodrow Wilson 
High School and dedicated to the 
memory of the late president, according to plans 


will be 


of the board of education. 


Prompt action by teachers and pupils pre- 
vented what might have become a serious fire 
in the Savona School February 8th when a 
quantity of phosphorous used in the laboratory 
became ignited. The burning 
dropped to the floor and the blaze spread rap- 
idly. Pupils formed a line from the pump in 
the yard and extinguished the fire within a 


phosphorous 


short time. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
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is the sub- 


Simonds offers $1500 in cash prizes. 


Thomas Jefferson Week is to be observed 
from April 6th to 13th, the latter date being 
the anniversary of the birthday of Thomas 


Jefferson. 


The Merrick Grammar School was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises on January 3lst. 


The building was erected at a cost of $180,000. 


Dr Andrew W. Edson, former associate 
superintendent of New York City schools, died 
February Ist. He had a long and distinguished 
career in educational service, being for 24 years 
district and associate superintendent of schools 


in New York, 


An appropriation of $500,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new secondary high school building 
was voted by taxpayers of Lowville February 
19th. The building will be erected on the site 
of the present academy. The will 
have an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1000, a large gymnasium, a swimming pool and 
The district has also voted an 
$5250 to purchase additional 


Per 


structure 


shower baths. 
appropriation of 
land for an athletic field. 


Samuel McKee Smith retired February Ist 
as principal of Public School 17, New Brighton. 
The esteem in which he was held was testified 
to by many marks of appreciation during the 
last two weeks of January. He was the guest 
of honor at a number of receptions tendered 
former pupils, teachers, parents and 
being a 


him by 
associates, one of these occasions 
luncheon in the Biltmore Hotel where 500 
teachers of Staten Island honored him. 
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